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LETTER III. 

My Dear Sir, 

" Having freely expressed to you my 
opinion that poy mulation should form the 
basis of representation, and that it would 
be unjust and impolitic as it respects our- 
selves, and discreditable and injurious to 
us with others, not to regard slaves as a 
part of the population, we ‘will now consi- 
der the qualifications of the voters, or elec- 
lors ; a subject which is likely to excite 
more interest than any other, except the 
one already discussed. 

Supposing the members of the conven- 
tion to partake of the diversity of opinion 
which exists in the community, some will 
insist on limiting the right of suffrage, as at 
present, to freeholders ; some will be will- 
ing to extend it to all house keepers, and 
masters of families; and others again will 
be in favor of extending it to all “freemen 
who pay taxes, and bear arms. Let us 
take a summary view of the arguments pre- 
ferred by each of these parties. 

‘The advocates for continuing the right 
of suffrage, as it now is, say, that this is a 
question not of abstract, primitive, right, 
but of political expediency ; since the most 
strenuous sticklers for natural right admit 
that it must have some limitation, founded 
on considerations of policy. None of 
them would suffer this important franchise 
to be exercised by slaves, children, mad- 
men or idiots. Why ? Because, they would 
not be likely to exercise it properly, or so 
as to benefit the community. Since, then, 
there must be some limit, the proper ques- 
tion is what is the limit which the public 
interest most recommends ; what provision 
on this subject is likely to select the most 
fit and capable persons as legislators ? 
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They say, that the public good thus fur- 
nishing the only rule of restriction, one of 
the best securities that the right of suffrage 
will be properly exercised, is that the in- 
terest of the voter be indentified with that 
of the country, and that nothing can afford 
such strong presumptive evidence of this 
community of interests as the ow nership 
of a part of the soil. hat a citizen who 
owns no freehold, cannot be supposed to 
have an equally lively or lasting attach- 
ment to his country ; as he can more easily 
emigrate in a season of danger or difficul- 
ty ; or, if he remains, can put his property 
out of the reach of the government, and 
exempt it from its share of the common 
burthens. That a large proportion of per- 
sons without land are without property of 
any species, and are liable to somewhat of 
the same objection as children and married 
women, as they have not independence of 
will—the particular mode in which persons 
in a state of indigence and dependance 
may exercise the right of voting being an 
object of small importance compared with 
that of obtaining a livelihood. In proof of 
the little value set on the elective franchise 
by this class of persons, they adduce nu- 
merous examples of cases in which ship’s 
crews and the labourers in a manufactory 
have voted according to the wishes of those 
who paid and fed them. 

They admit that individuals may have 
large property without owning land, and 
may be among the most respectable as well 
as indepe ndant members of the community, 
but they insist, that by far the larger part 
of those who are without real estate, are 
not of this character; that the rule of ex- 
clusion is founded on probabilities, and 
the preponderance of benefits ; and that it 
is far better that here and there an individ- 
ual, who would exercise the power very 
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discreetly, should be excluded, (particularly 
as it would be easy for such a one to qual- 
ify himself,) than to admit a much larger 
number, who would exercise it without any 
discretion, and at the bidding of another. 
They insist that it would be vain to permit 
property of any other species than land to 
be a qualification, since it has been found 
in practice, that, as to personal estate, 
frauds are so easily practised as to make 
the provision merely nominal ; a bond ; a 
horse, or a watch, in possession of the voter, 
however obtained, being deemed sufficient 
evidence of ownership. That in this way 
the restriction is easily evaded, and that 
men become gradually familiarized to these 
evasions, until they are, by general consent, 
connived at and disregarded. That, on 
the other hand, but few persons are ever 
able to give that precise evidence of own- 
ing real estate which the laws require, un- 
less they are bona fide owners. For these 
reasons, they maintain that in no other way 
are you likely to obtain so large a propor- 
tion of honest, intelligent, patriotic voters, 
as by confining the right of voting to those 
who are the owrers of the soil, and who, 
consequently, feel the country itself to be 
their property. 

Those who contend for an extension of 
the right of suffrage, on the other land, 
say, that while they admit this question to 
be one of expediency, it is so in common 
with every other question of political right. 
That there can be no such right, whether 
natural or acquired—no principle however 
fundamental —which, if traced to itssource, 
does not derive its obligation from the fact 
that it is conducive to human happiness ; 
and that they are willing to try the present 
question by the same test of utility. 

They insist, that it is an obvious prin- 
ciple both of justice and policy, that those 
who bear the burthens of government should 
concur in appointing those who lay them ; 
that those who are to fight the battles of 
the country should have a vote in making 
war ; and, in short, that those who are af- 
fected by the laws, should have a share in 
making them. That if any discrimination 
is to be made among our citizens, in the 
distribution of political power, it should be 
in favor of those who risque their lives in 
defence of the country, rather than of those 
who merely contribute their property ; that, 
as to the public revenue, it is derived from 
the joint products of land and labour, and 








that it can be of no more importance 
whether the voter owes his support to the 
one or the other source, than whether the 
freeholder cultivates Indian corn, or wheat, 
or the soldier fights on horseback or on 
foot. ‘They add that this extension of the 
right of suffrage to all who constitute its 
strength and its wealth, being comformable 
to most men’s ideas of right and expedi- 
ency, as is evinced by the constitutions of 
all the other states, it ought to be adopted, 
unless it can be clearly shown that such 
extension would endanger the public inter- 
ests. The burthen of proof is therefore 
thrown on those who oppose: the exten- 
sion; and where the argument is doubtful, 
we ought to take that course which is con- 
sonant to equality of rights among our cit- 
izens ; to the usages of the other states; 
the urgent claims of those who are without 
freeholds; and the sympathies and sense 
of justice of many of the freeholders them- 
selves. 

They contend that no such danger ex- 
ists ; that if we are to be guided by expe- 
rience, our best instructor in legislation, 
the right of suffrage can be as safely, as 
discreetly, as beneficially, exercised by 
those who have no lands, as by those who 
have ; since the other states exhibit as ma- 
ny proofs of wise government as Virginia, 
when tested by any practical result what- 
ever in the progress of their wealth or pop- 
ulation; in the state of their agriculture, 
commerce or manufactures ; of their reli- 
gion, morals, or literature. 

They allege that some of the objections 
against the extension of the right of suf- 
frage are inconsistent with each other. 
That while it is contended, by some of the 
restrictionists, that the poor and dependent 
classes of the community are less capable 
of giving an intelligent vote, and less likely 
to give an honest one, and that therefore 
they would adulterate the character of the 
election, and would endanger the property 
of the wealthy classes; it is maintained by 
others, that the extension would in fact in- 
crease the weight and influence of wealth; 
of the landholder, the shipowner, and the 
manufacturer ; and thus, under the sem- 
blance of producing equality of civil rights, 
it would favor inequality. Now, it is clear, 


the advocates for extension say, that if the 
last argument has any force, and it is ad- 
mitted to have some, it is an answer to the 
first ; and that the fear that the superior 
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a eal vitieasiien of pitiple 
of property will be deprived of their legit- 
imate influence, is imaginary. They add 
that, reasoning on probabilities, thefe would 
occasionally be cases, in which the exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage would lessen 
the weight of the more intelligent classes ; 
but that, in others it would be increased ; 
and that thus the practical result in legis- 
lation would not materially vary from that 
produced by freehold elections. In con- 
firmation of this, they assert, that on a care- 
ful examination of the characters of the 
representatives chosen by the states, where 
a general suffrage prevails, they do not 
seem to be different from those selected in 
Virginia by freeholders ; men of small 
property and ultra-democratic principles 
being often chosen by the latter, while men 
of wealth and family, the natural aristoc- 
racy of the country, are as often chosen by 
the former; that vou can, in a word, dis- 
cover nothing in which the representatives 
from Virginia, differ generally from those 
of the Carolinas or Georgia; or in which 
the representatives of Connecticut, before 
the right of suffrage was extended there, 
differed from those of Massachusetts. 

‘They say, that some of the states afford us 
an opportunity of comparing the effects of 


North Carolina, for instance, the members 
of the Senate are chosen by freeholders, and 
those of the more numerous branch, (the 
House of Commons) by all freemen who 
pay taxes; and they confidently challenge 
their opponents to shew that the selection 
of representatives made by the last men- 
tioned class is inferior to that made by the 
first, in talents or respectability. Our own 
state, too, furnishes them with the materials 
of making a similar comparison. In Wil- 
liamsburg, the ancient metropolis of the 
state, and in the borough of Norfolk, ac- 
cording to their original charters, all house- 
keepers, or polboilers, as they are called, 
are entitled to vote ; yet those corporations 
have always shewn themselves as capable 
of making proper selections of representa- 
tives, as the freeholders of any county 
whatever. Norfolk has, indeed, generally 
been unusually well represented in the 
state legislature. As an extension of the 
right of suffrage in these places, which is 
far from inconsiderable, has produced no 
visible effects ; certainly none that are evil; 





the fact, they say, affords a fair presump- 
»~* 
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tion that a still Suton extension would be 
equally innocent of the mischiefs attribut- 
ed to it by the advocates for restriction. 
Having thus shewn the apprehended 
dangers of extending the right of suffrage 
to be ideal, they say that the considerations 
that have been mentioned, in favor of its 
extension, remain in full force. To these 
they add some strong motives of public 
policy, as that the extension would remove 
a continual source of heart burning and 
civil dissension among ourselves ; that the 
sense of injustice, already so great, may be 
expected to grow with the growth of our 
towns, and, consequently, with the increase 
of mechanics, manufacturers, and members 
of the learned professions, who will often 
find it more convenient, and sometimes 
prefer, to live in rented houses, rather than 
in houses of their own; and who will in- 
crease in intelligence as well as numbers ; 
and besides the wisdom of mal king every class 
of citizens contented with the government, 
that it would be particularly impolitic to sub- 
jectany classof productive labourers to civil 
disabilities ; as it could not but have the ef- 
fect of encouraging some of them to leave 
the state, and of preventing yet more from 
migrating to it; and that this injurious op- 
eration on a class so useful and so much 
wanted in Virginia, would be especially felt 
in the counties bordering on other states, 
where the contrast. of their own insignifi- 
cance with the political importance of their 
neighbours, would be so strikingly placed be- 
fore the eyes of our citizens. They attribute 
the greater number of mechanics and use- 
ful artisans, who migrate to Maryland than 
to Virginia, and her advantage over us in 
wealth, and density of population, princi- 
pally to the higher political privileges she 
confers on this class. And lastly, they ap- 
peal to our patriotic sympathies, and insist 
that if any thing is likely to cherish the 
love of country, and beget in the whole 
community, a spirit of devotion to its de- 
fence, it must be the circumstance, that 
the humblest individual in society feels 
himself to be an integral part of the state; 
that his voice is equal to that of the prou- 
dest and richest in choosing its highest 
officers ; and that, in the exercise of 
this function of sovereign power, he can 
act without fear or restraint. Such a man 
must necessarily be proud of a state of 
which he is thus a constituent part; he 
must be grateful to a government which 
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has thus exalted him to a level with the 
highest ; he inust be ever ready to hazard 
his life for a country, thus dear to his af- 
fections, and thus flattering to his pride. 
Nor is this all ; for his own self-respect, 
the source of so many meritorious actions, 
must be increased by the political import- 
ance thus conferred on him by the laws. 
We accordingly find that the yeomanry of 
a country have been no where more ready 
to fight its battles, or have fought them 
more gallantly, than wherethe elective fran- 
chise has been most extended, as we have 
seen, for example, in the states of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky; and there are not 
a few who augur that the effect of adding 
to the personal importance of more than 
one half of our citizens, by conferring on 
them, the noble privilege of choosing and 
changing their own legislators, will be, to 
infuse a new spirit of enterprise into the 
people of the state, and a new energy into 
its councils. 

These are, however, as you know; some, 
and I confess to you that I am one of the 
number, who, while they acknowledge 
the force of the preceding arguments in 
favor of extension, would stop far short of 
the general suffrage which is permitted in 
most of the states. 

Theadvocates for political reform should 
always recollect that a people may become 
gradually adapted to a constitution, as well 
as a constitution be changed to suit a peo- 
ple; and that, in this way, an ancient con- 
stitution may often be ill-exchanged for 
one originally its superior. Even where 
the tastes and temper of the people have 
not completely moulded themselves to 
their constitution, it will nevertheless, be 
found, that long established laws and usa- 
ges always have a tendency to remedy 
their own inconveniences; for you will 
agree, Sir, that there is a vis medicatrir in 
the body politic, as well as the body natu- 
ral, which, by the beneficence of the crea- 
tor, is always working out remedies for ev- 
ery evil. Now, whenever a cure is affect- 
ed in another way, there is danger that the 
equipose in the system will be for a time 
destroyed, and that the natural remedy it- 
self will become not only useless, but hurt- 
ful. If I mistake not, you will see this 
subject ably handled by Burke, the most 
philosophical of statesmen, on an occasion 
in which his philosophy was not tinctured 
with passion. 





But to apply ‘these general maxims: I 
should not think it prudent to extend the 
right of suffrage at once to so many as one 
half, or more than one half, the freemen of 
the state ; for we cannot be sure that they 
would exercise the right with the same sobri- 
ety and discretion, as if they had been pre- 
viously accustomed io it. If, for example, 
the new voters, resenting the past opposi- 
tion to their wishes, and bound together 
by the magic of a party name, such as con- 
ventionists, reformers, or radicals, were to 
act in concert, and to be influenced by a 
vindictive spirit, they would, in that case, 
not only exclude from the public councils 
some of our ablest and best men, who have 
honestly differed from them, but fill the 
country with civil discord, so unfriendly to 
wise legislation, and, ‘in itself, an evil of no 
trifling character. 

While, then, some extension of the right 
of suffrage, and a considerable one, is due 
to public opinion, and to our sense of jus- 
tice, which is shocked that a majority of the 
freemen, of the state, (the non-freeholders) 
should be excluded from all share in its 
government, some limit to that extension 
is also due to prudence, and the general pol- 
icy of making political changes with mod- 
eration. The point at which it may be 
advisable to stop will depend greatly, as it 
seems to me, on the manner in which the 
convention shall dispose of the appointing 
power. If you give the election of the 
chief magistrate and other executive ofli- 
cers to the people, as is done in some of 
the states, then the evils apprehended from 
extending the elective franchise will be far 
more probable, and, consequently, greater 
restriction will be allowable. But if you 
leave the power of making these appoint- 
ments with the legislature, where it now is, 
you may safely extend the right much 
farther. It is the popular election of gov- 
ernor, clerks, and sheriffs, in some of the 
states, which has occasioned their party in- 
tolerance, and tumultuous violence, and 
not in choosing their legislators; and the 
farther the right of suffrage is extended, 
the greater these evils will be. The in- 
convenience of multiplying popular elec- 
tions will be more properly considered 
hereafter. 
I am respectfully, yours. 
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ENGLISH PROVINCIALISMS.—No 2. 





“ Collections of provincial dialects would often 
have been extremely useful; many words es- 
teemed peculiar to certain counties being rem- 
nants of the language formerly in general use.” 

Nanes. 





COCKNEY DIALECT. 


The daily dialect of London, we shall 
see, is by no means of recent origin; many 
of its peculiarities are as old as the word 
cockney, the derivation of which, chrono- 
legically and etymologically, is involved 
in impenetrable obscurity: notwithstand- 
ing it has engaged the attention of every 
lexicographer. 

The vagaries indulged on this subject 
are hardly worthy of enumeration. Ca- 
saubon derives it from the Geeek Osoyeves 
“ Oicogenes”—born and bred at home. 
Others from the French Coquin, a rogue. 
All have heard of the absurd story of its 
being compounded of cock and neigh: 
that, once upon a time, a thorough bred 
Londoner went into the country, and, 
on first hearing a horse neigh, cried out 
“ how the horse laughs!” Being informed 
that the noise made by the horse was call- 
ed neighing and having, on the following 
morning, heard the cock crow, he exclaim- 
ed that the cock neighed! This story is in 
the mouth of every one, but it is probably 
as devoid of reality as it is common. 

Cockney is clearly used, by the older 
writers, to signify a fellow devoid of wit 
and has probably, either primarily or se- 
condarily been applied to citizens of Lon- 
don, who may be supposed to be ignorant, 
as many of them doubtless are, of every 
thing else in the world besides London. 
“Vir urbanus, rerum rusticarum prorsus 
ignarus”—a citizen completely ignorant of 
rural affairs,’ as Skinner has defined the 
word. 

In Chaucer it has such a signification. 

“T shall be held a daffe or a cockney.” 

And in King Lear :— 

** Cry to it, Nuncle, as the cockney did to the 
eels, when she put them into the pasty alive :— 
she rapped them o’th’ coxcombs witha stick, 
and cried, down, wantons, down! It was her 
brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, but- 
tered his hay.” 

Pegge in his « necdotes of the English 
Language” has adduced other etymologies, 
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but they are not worthy of enumeration. 

To afford a specimen of the cockney 
dialect, we will suppose an inhabitant of 
Tooley street; the neighbourhood generally 
selected for the most perfect examples of 
cockneyisms,—a Jimmy Green from Tom 
and Jerry, addressing some parochial ad- 
sembly in the following language. 

“ Mr. Chearman, 1. 

Although I have riz,2 much debiliated, 3 
having been attackted 4 by the palaretick,5 1 
could no hows 6 have set7 quietly, or suffered 
the wulgularity,8 vich9 has fell10 from the 
gemman 11 in the black gownd 12—despisable 13 
as it is, to pass unnoticed. He seems to me, sir, 
to be disgruntled,14 and obstropolous 15 to a 
degree vieh is perdigious: 16 his stupendious 17 
imperance 17* is to mea progidy 18; it has kiv- 
ered 19 me vith confusion. My curosity 20 has 
been excited but I have more scrupulosity 21 
than to be a partender 22 either in his wemon 2 
or that of the bacheldor, 24 contagious 25 to him, 
in the corner of the Chimley 26+. whose remarks 
have been more worser 27 than his’n.28 Iam 
not, sir, aggravated, 29 that’s unpossible, 30 tho’ 
I’m duberous 31 vether in my present sittiation 32 
I can speak on the whole tote, 33 successfully. 34 
Having been in eminent 35 danger, from having 
cotched 36 cold and nearly gone dead, 37 my 
pottecary 38 has perwented 30 me from en- 
gaging in any skrimidge;40 even now the 
scrowdge 41 and squeedge 42 around me, from 
such a conquest 43 of people, mislests 44 me 
considerably. 

Ven the gemman, charges me with coélogu- 
ing, 45 he has unbethought himself ;46 he has 
stagnated47 me. I did not think von solen- 
tary 48 person vould have stated a thing so con- 
trary49 to my chara'cter.50 Vy bas he 
throw'd 51 out such insinevations 52 against me. 
He says I’m luxurious 53 in my speech. I’m 
blow'd, 54 if he a’nt the moral 55 of every thing 
jocotious.56 He is sore and remembers 57 one of 
the man who had fit 58 and bin licked 59. But to 
return to the motion afore 60 the house. IF vish 
to say a vord on’t vonst for all 61 and that 
ere 62 isthis ere. The point is, shallus 63 adopt 
the motion. Sir, I never know'’d, no wheres, 64 
no good come of haste, not by no means, no not 
in the most learncdst 65 bodies as is. Sir, I 
wote for an adjournment and, if so be as how, 66 
my constituents should az 67 me vy I have wot- 
ed thus, I shall not kick against the postesses. 68, 
I will tell them that had I seed 69 that the gem- 
man’s motion mought 70 have been lost, I vould 
not have vent 71 so far. (Vaiter! 1m a dry72 





give me a glass of stupid.73) Sir I wote to ad- 
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journ, that ve may y fetch a “a 74 and every 
man have time to think for hisself,75 wter 76 
having taken his ingons 77 and taters,” 78 


. Chearman. This pronunciation is 
Pc not only in this state but in 
other rs of the Union. 

. Riz. A common error for risen, as 
Je il ‘for fallen. The honest Cit if asked, 
what news ? Would say that “ rum had riz 
and sugar fell.” T he mistakes with re- 
gard to fe ll are numerous in good writers. 

“ Sure some disaster has befe 1." —Gay. 

3. Debiliated for debilitated and neces- 
siated for necessitated are pure vulgarisms. 

4. Altackted, is common in Virginia ; 
the verb being imagined to be attact, like 
transact &c. 

Palaretick, a mere metathesis for pa- 
ralytic. 

6. No hows, every wheres, any hows, any 
wheres, and somehows are very common in 
the south of England as they are in the 
state of New York &c. 

7. Sot, from set (for the cockneys like 
the Virginians have no verb to sit) like got 
from get. 

8. Wulgularity, to harmonize with sin- 
gularity, &c. 

9. Vich. The substitution of the letters v 
and w is one of the most prevalent ortho- 
epical errors of the cockney. It is not 
confined, however, to London : in Kent it 
is even more offensively common than in 
the metropolis. 

“ Please your vorship” said an offender, 
recently, who was carried before the lord 
Mayor of London. “I vas just a vaulk- 
ing through that ’ere place vere these here 
people sells the toggery, and I had a vaist- 
coat vat | bought in the tother end of the 
town. Vell, your Lordship, this here man 
(the officer) comed up to me and say’s 
‘Pll buy that ere vaistcoat.” ¢ No,’ says 
I, ‘for it a’nt lawful (your Vorship I 
knowed it wa’nt the law) for to sell this 
here vaiscoat in this here place.” Vith that, 
your Vorship, he says to me, ¢ Pll pull you 
afore the Lord Mayor, and so I comed to 
tell your Lordship the rights on it, S’elp 
me G—d [great laughter}.” 

Another offensive mispronunciation is 
placing the h aspirate before a vowel, or 
what the cockney would call “ exasperat- 
ing the h” and omitting its sound where 
necessary. “An orse is a hanimal of von- 
derful docity.” 


AND 


10. Fell has a dale notic ory 
Gemman. A common abbreviation 
of saamhaan 

12. Gownd. The final d seems to have 
been added, as suggested by Mr. Pegge, to 
finish the word, analogous to sound, pound, 
ground &c. Drownd is served in the 
same manner, whence drownded. Even 
the verb to foal has its participle in Virgi- 
nia made foalded. 

A gentleman, having remarked, that his 
mare had just foalded, a facetious indivi- 
dual who was present, observed that it 
would be more correct to say “ she had un- 
folded.” 

13. Despisable. 
despise. 

14. Disgruntled, offended. A strange 
word, but, according to Pegge, used in Sir 
Philip Warwick’s memoirs, where, speak- 
ing of the Earl of Winchester’s being 
made a prisoner in the house of his daugh- 
ter, the Countess of Rutland, he says, the 
lady was much disgruntled at it. 

15. Obstr opolous, obstreperous, vocife- 
rous, turbalent. This misnomer is almost 
universal over England. 

“ Then rough hewn tar, 
* Who sail’d had far, 
‘ Cries out, my lads! give o’re ; 


A short formation from 


* Since, body of me! 
“ You can't agrec, i 


‘ Céase such obstrop'lous roar.” 
Beswevs. Vitiace. 
16. Perdigious for prodigious. 
Stupendious, needs no comment. 

17*. Imperance for impudence. 

“ Who's going to stand any o'your imperance.”’ 

18. Progidy, a mere metathesis or 
change of letters. 

19. Kivered for covered is common all 
over the southern part of England as it is 
in the southern states. 

“ T’'ve kivered my head with green baize.” 

Cockney Sona. 

20. Curosity for curiosity and curous 
for curious—common cockneyisms. 

21. Scrupulosity for scruple, formed 
from scrupulous as curosity from curous. 

22. Partender for partner. 

23. Wemon for venom and wemonous 
for venomous are instances of metathesis. 

24. Bacheldor for bachelor. 

25. Contagious for contiguous, a very 
common error. 





26. Chimley for chimney is a universal 
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tinal over are as it is in this « coun- 
try. 

27. More worser. Double comparatives 
are great favorites with the cockneys, as 
they were with many of the older poets. 
—_—— “ Nor that Lam more better 
“ Than Prospero.”—TeEmprst. 

‘ More sharper than your swords.” 
Ilenry V. 
28. Flis’n as well as hern, owrn, yourn, 


In the year 1575, Master R. Laneham, 
who seems to have been a keeper of the 
Council Chamber, and a travelled man, 
writes to his friend Master Humfrey Mar- 
tin, a Mercer, an account of Queen Eliza- 
abeth’s reception at Kenilworth Castle, 
wherein he describes some person, who, 
after praying for her majesty’s perpetual 
felicity, finishes with the humblest subjec- 
tion both of “him and hizzen.” Pegge, 
p. 297. 

29. Agoravated for irritated. 

30. Unpossible for impossible an old 
word not in Johnson, but admitted by 
Todd: though used only by the vulgar, 
both in the south and north of England. 

31. Duberous for dubious. 

32. Sittiation for situation. 

33. Whole-tote. The whole, a pleon- 
asm. 

34. Successfully for successively. A com- 
mon error, but not so much so as respec- 
tively for respectfully, which is a vulga- 
rism over all England, although formerly 
employed by the best writers. 

‘ You are very respectively welcome, sir, 

Timon or ATHENS. 

“I'm bound to pledge it respectively.” 

Jonsox’s “ Every man out of his humour.” 


Eminent danger for imminent dan- 
ger. 
~ 36. Cotched for caught. “I cotch 
cold” is a common expression both in 
London and in this state. “ Cotch” arises 
from their infinitive being “ketch” as fotch 
is their preterite from fetch. 

37. Gone dead and went dead are com- 
mon Londonisms ; the word gone has, 
however, had a similar application for, a 
long time. 

‘He is gone happy and has left me rich.” 
Timon oF ATHENS. 
We say also, gone blind. 

38. Pottecarry. This word is sometimes 

also pronounced pottercarrier. At a 








meeting of the w pong society of apo 
thecaries of London, a cockney toastmas- 
ter, in repeating the toast, gave—success to 
the worshipful society of pottercarriers. 
Pottecary is not merely a Londonism : it 
extends throughout England, with slight 
modifications: in Yorkshire and the other 
northern counties it is Potticar and also 
pothecary. This spelling is probably near- 
er the original than apothecary. Chaucer 
wrote the word potecary which probably 
came from the Greek through the Romanic 
languages—Boticario being an apothecary 
in Spanish. In Scotland he is called a 
Pottingar. 


“ 





For harms of body, hands or heid, 
‘The Pottingas will purge the pains.” 

39. Perwent for prevent by metathesis, 
like waps for wasps, thurst for thrust, &c. 

40. Skrimidge for skirmish : the termi- 
1ation idge is a favorite with the cockney, 
hence radiges for radishes, rubbidge for 
rubbish, &c. 

41. Scrowdge for crowd, this is not con- 
fined to London. Scrudge is common in 
the north of England. 

42. Squeedge to squeeze like scrowdge. 

43. Conquest for concourse. 

14. Mislest for molest. 

45. Colloguing for colleaguing, com- 
mon over England and in Scotland. 

‘ But it was hardly possible two such rascals 
should collogue together without mischief to ho- 
nest people.”’—Rosg Roy. 

46. Unbethought for recollected. This 
word, as Mr. Pegge has properly remarked, 
does not convey the meaning intended, 
Unbethought evidently meaning forgot. 
He suggests that it may have been origi- 
nally onbethought, by a close pronuncia- 
tion corrupted to unbethought. 

47. Stagnated for staggered. 

48. Solentary. Solitary. 

49. Contra’ry. The cockney universally 
places the accent on tbe second syllable of 
the word contrary, and it was probably 
pronounced so formerly, 

*“ And with contra’ry blasts proclaims most 

deeds.” —Muiutron. 

50. Chara’cter is similarly accented by 
some of the poets. 

‘ Are visibly chara’cterd, and engrav'd” 

SHAKSPEARE. 

51. Throw’d for thrown. The propen- 
sity of the cockney as of every careless 
and uneducated speaker is to make all ir- 
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regular verbs regular. 
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Hence we have) flagrant. « Betwixt you and 1,” is an eve- 


blow’ d, know’d throw’d, draw’d, grow’d, | ry day expression. 


see’d, &c. for blew, knew, threw, drew, | 


grew, saw, &c. 

52. Insinevations for insinuations. 

53. Lucurious for luxuriant. This is the 
more antient word. Minsheu has no other. 

54. “Dm blow’d.’ A favorite and un- 
meaning oath of the Londoner. “I’m 
blow’d if he ha‘nt ‘cut his stick.’ (cant 
term for “ died.’’) 

55. Moral for model. “The moral of a 


man.” Common also in the north of Eng- 
land. 

56. Jocotious, sometimes jecotious for 
jocose. 


57. Remember “to remind.” The cock- 
ney has here retained the word in all old 
signification. 

‘< T must remember you my lord.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

“The Queen wrote a letter to the king re- 
membering him vf his promise.” 

Bisnor Bouryer. 

58. Fit preterite from fight; perhaps 
from analogy with lit from light. Fit is 
common in many counties in England. 

59. Licked for chastised. This and the 
substantive licking for beating is common 
over the whole of England as well as in 
this country. It prevails also, over Scot- 
land, as wellas lick, a blow, which is com- 
mon over the whole of the United States. 

“* When he commited all these tricks, 
* For which he well deserv’d his licks. 
Forges. 
Jameison derives it from the Suio-Gothic 
laegg-a to strike. 

60. Afore for before. 
lish. 

61. Vonst, once, and twyst for twice 
are by no means unusual mispronuncia- 
tions here. 

62. That ere is this ere. That there is 
this here. Common colloquial vulgarisms, 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

63. Shall us, &c. for shall we. A decid- 
ed breach of grammar. but confined to the 
honest Londoner. Shakspeare has com- 
mitted the same error. 


Good old Eng- 


** Where shall us lay him.” 
CyMBELINE. 
** Shall us attend you.” 
Winters Tate. 


The violations of grammar, with regard to | 


64. “ Never knowd’d no wheres.” An 
instance of redundant negatives common 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
because formerly considered correct, but 
chiefly in the south of England. In Kent, 
the traveller would be exposed frequently 
to similar expressions as the following : 
“ has nobody seen never a nothing of ne- 
ver a hat no wheres?” “ No I shall not do 
no such thing, not by no means.””? This is 
not worse, however than the proclamation 


Sir John Oldcastle. “ Be it knowne, as Sire 
John Oldcastle refuse, nor will not receave, 
nor sue to have none of the graces,’’ &c. 
The double negative was, indeed, at one 
time universally employed. 

65. Most learnedst bodies as is. The 
redundant superlative was equally com- 
mon of old. In the version of the Bible 
we have most Highest, most straitest. Sir 
Thomas More, Ben Jonson, John Lilly, 
Shakspeare and others furnish innumerable 
examples. 

“ But that T love thee best, 
“ O most best believe it.”"—Hamuer. 

In London this figure of speech is uni- 
versally prevalent. 

Porter. *“‘ Coach, Sir! Lord love your soul, the 
coach has been gone these three quarters of an 
hour: its the mast regglarest coach as is and 
always starts to a minute.” 

Passenger. ** You don’t say so! Lawks! vot 
a precious row my wife villkick up! She’s com- 
ing arter me as fast as she can toddle !” 

66. If so be as how. A pleonasm, if an- 
swering every purpose. 

67. Ax for ask. This is also genuine 
old English, though now a provincialism, 
common over Great Britain. It is the ori- 
ginal Saxcn form and is used by Chaucer, 
Ben Jonson, &c. 


“The twelve that weren with him aziden 


him to expowne the parable ” 
Wicuir Mark, iv. 

68. Postesses. In Derbyshire they still 
preserve the old plurals, postés, ghostés 
beastés, &c. which modern refinement has 
contracted to posts, ghosts, beasts &c. 
whilst the cockneys have made them, re- 
spectfully as they would say, postesses, 





the personal pronouns, are numerous and ! been noticed. (51) 


ghosteses, beastesses Kc. 
69. Seed for saw. This has already 


of King Henry V. for the apprehension of 
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70. Mought for might. The preterite 
of the old verb mowe, the ancestor of the 
modern, may; but now obsolete, except 
amongst cockneys and in some parts of 
this continent. 

71. “ Would not have went.” This ex- 
pression, which is not unusual in this coun- 
try, has likewise the sanctioa of antiquity. 
The verb wend from Saxon wendan to go, 
is, in fact, still used in the north of Eng- 
land, and fo went used synonimously with 
to go is common in Scotland. 

“‘Scho parayde he would to the Lord Persye 
went.’—W ALLAcE. 

The truth is, the conjugation of the verb 
to go has had that of the verb to wend 
jumbled with it as is the case with the fero, 
tuli of the Latin language, go being from 
the Anglo-Saxon gan, whilst went is from 
Anglo-Saxon wendan both signifying “ fo 
go.” Numerous instances might be ad- 
duced, of similar expressions to that in the 
text, from the older and even from the 
more modern writers. 

72. -@dry. This pleonasm as well as in 
Whungry, wcold, &c. is by no means con- 
fined to London. It is met with every 
where. It was formerly very common. 

73. Stupid. A cant term denoting a mix- 
ture of ale and gin, perhaps named from 
the effects likely to be induced by it. 

74. Fetch a walk, Faught a walk, are 
cockneyisms but antient expressions like- 
wise. 

“Pil fetch a turn about the garden. 


r ? 
20. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
If that how you were disposd to fetch a walk 
this evening, I wonld have fought a walk with 
you —ConGREVE. 
The preterit faught is confined to a 
walk ; fetch “to bring” having its preterit 


fotch. 


75. Hisself for himself. This is proba- 
bly the correct mode of writing the word, 
as self, is manifestly a substantive. It is 
prevalent in the north of England. 

76. ter or Arter,a common transmo- 
grification, as the inhabitants of the north 
of England would term it. 

77. Ingons for Onions. A common ex- 
pression in this state, amongst the unedu- 
cated. 

78. Taters for potatoes. Taéty, west of 
England, T'atee, to the north. 

The best work we possess on the pecu- 
liarities of the dialect of the Londoners 
is one to which reference has already been 
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made, entitled, “Anecdotes of the English 
language: chiefly regarding the local dia- 
lect of London and its environs.” second 
edition, London 1814: by Samuel Pegge, 
Esq. F.S.A. &e. &c. The work is written 
with a good deal of spirit and humour : 
but many of the words and expressions, 
selected by him, are by no means London- 
isms, but are prevalent over the major part 
of Great Britain. A striking instance of 
this is the nolus bolus for nolens volens ; 
this is a common mistake amongst the il- 
literate whether cockneys or not. “ Here 
the cockney” says Mr. Pegge “ being allow- 
edly out of depth, lays hold on the first 
twig that offers, viz. on such words as 
come nearest in sound. — He hears his apo- 
thecary talk of a bolus and does not doubt 
but there may be such a thing as a _nolus 
(a stronger dose) in the Materia Medica, if 
the bolus does not operate. On the other 
hand, these words miy be supposed to have 
no real meaning, like hiccius doctius or 
“ hocus pocus :” though the learned tell us 
that the latter of them are corruptions of 
“ hoc est corpus,” and that the illiterate 
Romish priests, who gabble Latin which 
they do not understand, instead of “ hoc 
est corpus meum” have been taught to say 
“ hocus pocus meum.” All this we may 
believe, when we are told, that they call 
part of the funeral service “ De Profundis” 
(the 130th Psalm) by the style and title of 
“ Deborah Fundish :” after which we can- 
not be surprised that an ignorant, impris- 
oned, cockney pickpocket, should call a 
“ Habeas Corpus” a hap oth of copperas, 
which, I am told, is the language of New- 
gate.” P. 75. 


Wy. 








PENITENTIARY DISCIPLINE.* 





‘¢ The Cow pox, tractors, gulvanism, and gas, 
*¢ In turns appear to make the vulgar staare.”’ 
Byron. 





We have received a pamphlet, by, Dr. 
Charles Caldwell, entitled “ New views 
of Penitentiary Discipline and of Moral 
education and reform” which strikes us 
as one of the most singular productions 
of the day: it is composed in the man- 
ner of a review, and, we are informed 

~New views of Penitentiary discipline and 


moral education and reform. By Ch. Caldwell 
M.D. Philadelphia 1822, 8vo. pp, 52 
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by the ailaas himself, was adil for | 
the pages of the “ American Quarterly” 

‘but was not submitted to the inspection 
of the editor, from an apprehension, 
which was thought well founded, that his 
prejudices against phrenology, of which 
he has never manifested any knowledge, 
would induce him to reject it.” 

We confess that the following remarks, 
indulged on the subject of the privileges 
of editors of journals, struck us with the 
greatest surprise, especially when it is 
recollected that they proceed from one 
whowas himself formerly editor of a lite- 
rary periodical. 

If the following observations were gen- 
erally considered absolute, it would of 
course be utterly impracticable for any 
review or journal to give satisfaction 
either to its contributors or subscribers. 

“ Certain editors are known to contend, 
that they are privileged to exclude from 
their papers and journals all opinions at 
war with their own, and to which they are, 
therefore, particularly opposed. ‘ We must 
not be expected, say they, to invite an en- 
emy into our houses, nor even to permit 
him to enter, for the purpose of contending 
with, insulting, or in any way maltreating 
us.’ This is a miserable illustration and a 
worse argument, because the two cases are 
totally dissimilar. Ilis journal is not the 
editov’s castle. If belongs to the public; 
at least to his subscribers. It is their ho- 
tel; and they have a right to enter it unin- 
vited, and receive in it all such fare as they 
choose to call for. And if it is denied 
them, they will first complain and then 
abandon. Such is the law of the land; 
and those concerned will scarcely, it is be- 
lieved, be willing to dispense with the ex- 
ecution of it, even in the case of the Ame- 
rican Quarterly.”  P. viii. 

It is not for us to defend the editor of 
the American Quarterly ; his eminent 
talents and acquirements enable him to 
plead his own cause. We may merely 
remark, that the pages of the “ American 
Quarterly” afford sufficient evidence, 
that the editor has not refused articles, 
which differed from his own in sentiments; 
with us, indeed, it has been a weighty 
objection to the work, that it was not dis- 
tinguished by unity of principle. As one 
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ject. 





instance, we may refer to a most # unfortu- 
nate discrepancy between the opinions 
expressed on the subject of political 
economy in two separate articies ; and, 
however much freedom of thought and 
opinion may be permitted, in miscellanies 
like our own, where each communication 
has its appropriate signature, it is not 
equally admissible in a Quarterly Review, 
which, primarily, conveys the idea of 
unity, although it may be familiar to all 
that many are engaged in it. 

The author of the pamphlet grants, 
that, ‘‘ an editor is the trustee and guar- 
dian of his journal. He has a right, 
therefore to reject papers badly compos- 
ed, treating of subjects foreign from (to) 
his plan, or containing sentiments likely 
to prove offensive or injurious to the pub- 
lic.” Under this limitation, even, the 
editor of the “ American Quarterly” 
might have been held justified, we think, 
by the majority of readers in objecting 
to the production before us. 

The essay is, ostensibly a review of 
‘a letter on penal Jaw, and penitentiary 
discipline,” by the Honourable Edward 
Livingston, addressed to Roberts Vaux, 
but it is, essentially, an’ exposition of 
the principles and advantages of phrenolo- 
gy, of which the author has been so zeal- 
ous, and so enthusiastic a promulgator ; 
he asserts that “in his belief of the sci- 
ence there is nothing voluntary, nothing 
which he could at option choose or re- 
fuse ; that it has been the result of all 
controlling necessity; and he adds: “ it 
was forced on us by evidence which we 
could not resist and did not therefore re- 
On such evidence we would be willing 
to rest our belief in christianity, including 
its high and solemn connexions with our 
present comforts and future hopes (! !) 
Although this evidence did not come to 
us from above, by any immediate act of 
revelation, we, notwithstanding, accept it 
as pertaining to the “ elder revelation,” 
because we regard it as a response from 
nature, who is the priestess of heaven, and 
the oracle of its ordinances, acts and pur- 
poses.” P. il. 














~~ 


The sophistry whic h sereudon: the es- 
say may be exemplified by the following 
quotation. 

«“ We assert without perhaps being him- 
self conscious of it, every man of sound 
observation is instinctively a phrenologist, 
he judges of the characters and intellects 
of individuals, at first sight, by the forms 
and dimensions of their heads. That this 
is true, as respects striking heads, admits 
of demonstration. And if it is true of any, 
it is, to a certain extent, true of all. The 
idiot head, the ruffian head, and the head 
of elevated morality and reflexion can be 
mistaken by no one of common discernment. 
Even children notice them, and are sensi- 
ble of their indications. Nor is there the 
least difficulty in distinguishing and inter- 
preting the heads of midway, intermediate 
grades. Even of thosethat more nearly ap- 
proach each other, in sizeand figure, the dif- 
ference, although less obvious, is still percept- 
ible ; to the acute and practised observer 
very palpably so. We venture to assert, 
that these principles influence man, in ma- 
ny of his most important transactions.” 
P. 46. 

Heaven protect us from the scrutini- 
zing observation of such phrenologists, 
especially if we should unfortunately have 
a large developement of the malevolent 
organs with an obscure although nicely 
balanced condition of the benevolent or 
antagonizing ; so nice, indeed, as to es- 
cape their cursory observation ; for cur- 
sory it almost alwaysis! In the follow- 
ing observations, however, relative to the 
management of criminal offenders, there 
is much good sense. 


“ Convicts, although deeply depraved, 
are, notwithstanding, men, and should be 
dealt with on the principles of human na- 
ture. Unless for the soundest of reasons, 
and from motives the most imperative, 
nothing should be either said or done to 
them to degrade them farther in their own 
estimation, or in the opinion of others. 
Our feelings as men, united to our knowl- 
edge of the human character, testify to the 
correctness of this sentiment and teach us 
the reason of it. A consciousness of de- 
gradation is an incubus on the spirit, re- 
pressing all elevation of thought and gen- 
erosity of desire, and thus extinguishing i in 
the culprit even a wish to reform. Repest- 
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ing to him perpetually, i in its petrifying ac- 
cents, that the eflort is uscless, it render 
him reckless and teaches him despair. 
It is for this reason, added to the resent- 
ment and hatred it engenders, that, where 
reform is the object, corporeal punishment 
is the most hopeless discipline. ‘To secure 
the confidence and conciliate the attach- 
ment of the offenders, should be a leading 
rage with the teachers and governors. 
But this they can never effect by  threaten- 
ing, vituperative or contemptuous words or 
the employment of the lash.” P. 43 

Then follows some phrenological bom- 
bast, and :— 

‘The swol'’n bubble bursts, and all is air.” 

Of phrenology we do not intend, 
now, to speak: it will afford us oc- 
casion for discussion hereafter. We 
may merely remark here, that, beautiful 
as is the basis, nothing can be more 
flimsy than the superstructure, which cer- 
tain phrenologists, as they term them- 
selves, have raised upon it. ‘The discre- 
pancy is not greater or more ridiculous 
than between the mild, unobtrusive, 
groundwork of christianity and the ex- 
travagant exhibitions of the fanatic. 
We would not, however, be doing the 
author justice, were we not to lay before 
our reader, his novel application of phre- 


nological principles to the discipline of 


penitentiarie s, where reform is the ob- 
Ject this is indeed the ostensible object 
of és pamphlet. 


“If the convicts are young, both in 
years and vice, and the moral reflecting 
compartments of their brains are even mod- 
erately developed, the prospect is promis- 
ing, that, by judicious treatment, they may 
be perfectly reclaimed. In youthful of- 
fenders, possessing what we have denomi- 
nated the ruffian temperament, the fore- 
head low, the top of the head flat or de- 
pressed, the base of the brain, from the 
temporal region backward, wide, and 
large amount of it behind the ear; refor- 
mation is always difficult and sometimes, 
we apprehend, impracticable——Even when 
young, individuals of this description 
should be subjected to a long, circumspect 
and energectic course of discipline. The 
utmost force of education should be tried 
to strengthen the moral and reflecting or- 
gans, while they are yet mutable and give 
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them an ascendancy over the animal. In 
no other ways can beings thus organized 
ever be reclaimed. But if they be advanc- 
ed both in years and crime, the case is 
hopeless. All attempts at their reforma- 
tion, however praise-worthy in motive, 
might be pronounced the offspring of folly. 
Utterly unavailing they must certainly 
prove. In such instances, capital punish- 
ment, or imprisonment during, life isthe only 
measure by which society can be protected 
from the repetition of their crimes !” 32. 

After all, there is, really, much good 
sense scattered here and there through 
the pamphlet, and many passages which 
exlibit no little eloquence. Generally, 
however, the style is too turgid and there 
is too great a desire manifested, to use 
words and expressions, that are now 
nearly, if not wholly, obsolete ; and, what 
is a less venial offence, to coin new words 
unnecssarily ; to the former class belong 
** rarely talented ;” “ consociated ;” 
* malefaction ; “lapse of water” &c. and 
amongst the neologisms ; the words, “ in- 
humanizing,” “ crowdedness,” “ trans- 
cendentalism,” “ ruffianism,” &c. 

8 

















EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA. 





Having promised that we would occa- 
sionally present our readers with local de- 
scriptions and details of what was most 
worthy of notice in our country, we lay be- 
fore them a letter from a correspondent, 
concerning an interesting portion of this 
state, from the greater part of which it is 
separated not more by geographical posi- 
tion than by other peculiarities. We take 
this occasion of expressing the hope that 
the example of our correspondent from 
Northampton will be followed, and that 
we shall be favoured with an account of 
what is most remarkable in our country. 
Statistical details concerning the principal 
sources of our wealth would be particular- 
ly acceptable. The subjects to which 
we would most invite inquiry are, as fol- 
lows. 

Tron. The number of furnaces and 
forges in the state; the counties in which 
they are situated; the quantity of iron 


made at each in a vear; the number of 
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labourers employed ; the number of slaves; 
the price of iron at the furnace. 

Sali. The number of works in the 
state ; the quantity of salt made ; its price 
at the works ; the number of labourers em- 
ployed. 

Lead. The number of labourers em- 
ployed ; the quantity, and price. 

Coal, The quantity drawn from the 
pits; the number of labourers ; the price 
at the pits. 

Tobacco. A comparison of the average 
quantity made an hundred years since, 
fifty years since, and the present time, and 
the number and places of inspection, at 
these different periods. 

Cotton. ‘The number of bales received 
at Richmond and Petersburg respectively 
for the last five years. 

Tar and other naval stores. The num- 
ber of barrels inspected now and at former 
distant periods; the price. 

Ginseng. The quantity sent to market 
now, and at other times; with the prices; 
the manner of procuring and preparing the 
root described. 

Fisheries. (The number on the Poto- 
mac, Rappahanock and James River re- 
spectively, with the computed number of 
barrels of shad and herring caught on each 
river. i 

Shingles. The number prepared for 
market in the dismal swamp and its vicinity, 
with the prices. 

Bacon. The quantity prepared for 
market, in the Isle of Wight, Southampton 
&e. 

Grazing. Some account of the extent 
of this branch of industry in the north west 
part of the state. 

Ship-building. The extent of 
branch of industry in Mathews county. 

It is not to be presumed that any indi- 
vidual will be able to answer scarce any 
one of these inquiries, as to the wholestate, 
but many will be able to give accurate an- 
swers to them for a single county, or other 
larger district, and such an interchange of 
satitistical information cannot but be inte- 
resting to our patriotism and stimulating to 
our industry. We will now return to our 
correspondent who thus writes :— 


this 


Messrs. Editors, 
Thecounty of Northampton, as you know, 
is thesouthern extremity of the long low pe- 


ninsula, which forms the eastern side of th 
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Chesapeak, wait ‘which ‘comprehends cake 
counties in Maryland, and two in Virginia. 
Se parated as these counties are from the 
rest of the state, by the spacious bay, which 
the eye can scarcely see across, and being 
among the first settled parts of the colony, 
they are a more unmixed people than is 
often to be found in our country, and re- 
tain more of the usages, and even language, 
of former times 
the state. The antient hospitality of Vir- 
ginia is here found unimpaired; and the 
inhabitants have a high relish for good liv- 
ing, which they are also enabled to indulge 
by a soil and climate extremely favorable 
to gardening, and by an abundance of ex- 
cellent fish, oysters and crabs. ‘They have 
great neatness in their houses and persons, 
which I have always observed to be a char- 
acteristic of persons living in a sandy coun- 
try. The whole county is as level as a 
bowling-green, and the roads are good at 
all seasons of the year. ‘This circumstance 
has probably increased the social character 
and habits of the people, as it certainly has 
their pleasure carriages. I was assured by 
a commissioner of the revenue that the 
number of the gigs in the. county is near 
three hundred, which is considerably great- 
er than that of the freeholders. I saw 
about a hundred, at a monthly court, and 
most of them were made in Philadelphia, 
and were very handsome. It is computed 
that the county pays about ten thousand 
dollars a year for its carriages. 

The soil of this*county is thin, light and 
always more or less mixed with sand, but 
as 11 commonly rests on a stiff clay, and 
the land is too level to be carried off by 
the rains, or “to wash,” as we of the up- 
per country say, the jinhabitants are very 
much encouraged to pursue a meliorating 
course of husbandry, yet in truth they are 
but indifferent farmers. They cultivate the 
same land incessantly—one year in Indian 
corn, and the next in oats (their two prin- 
cipal crops ;) and they assured me that their 
lands improved under this severe process, 
provided they were not also pastured. 
Whenever a field is not in cultivation, it 
puts up every where a rich luxuriant crop 
of a sort of wild vetch, called the magot- 
ty-bay bean, which shades the land while 
it is growing, and, returns to it a rich coat 
of vegetable manure. It is to this fertili- 
zing plant, and the aliment which is plen- 
teously furnished by the vapours from the 


than perhaps any part of 
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sea, , that the amare of those lands is so 
much greater than a stranger would be led 
to expect from the appearance of the 
soil. ‘Their land. is so easily cultivated, 
that there are few parts of the state in 
which more is produced to the man or the 
horse, though more may be produced to 
the acre. On their best farms, they often 
get an hundred barrels to the hand. 

The fig and the pomegranate grow here, 
without protection during the winter. The 
former attains the size of a stout tree, some- 
times twenty feet high, and its delicious 
fruit is in greater abundance than the in- 
habitants can consume—they not having 
learnt the art of curing it, or perhaps the 
species they have is not suited to that 
operation. 

Wind mills are in nse here, but tide mills, 
at the mouths of small inlets, are preferred, 
when attainable. I saw one small grist 
mill turned by water froma pond. ‘These 
inlets deeply indent the shore both on the 
“ bay, and the sea side,” and while they 
are convenient for fishing, shooting wild 
fowl, and as harbours for their boats and 
small craft, they make a pleasing variety to 
their landscapes, which are indeed as pret- 
ty as is compitable with so unvarying a 
surface. Upon the whole I know of no 
part of the state in which the comforts of 
life are enjoyed in greater number or per- 
fection. ‘hey have too the sea and land 
breezes of the West Indies, which temper 
the sultry heats of summer ; and their only 
annoyances seem to be a few musquetos, 
a good many gnats, and now and then a 
bilious, or an intermittent, fever. I found 
here a new article of culture. It is the 
palma chrysti, called by them, castor bean. 
It now constitutes a part of almost every 
farmer’s crop, to the extent of eight or ten 
acres ormore. The quantity of the nut or 
bean produced is the same as tho land 
would produce in corn. Each bushel 
yields about two gallons and a half of oil 
and sells, at the press, for one dollar and 
twenty cents a bushel. This plant is now 
cultivated in many of the counties on the 
western shore, and the oil it aflords has 
become a considerable article of export, it 
being preferred to that of the West Indies. 

Among the curiosities of this county are 
the antient records of the county, from 
1640, which I regretted I had not more 
time to inspect, and a marble tomb or sar- 
cophagus, about five feet high, and as many 
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long, ‘cams which I ceaniied ‘the dle. 
ing singular inscription. 
Under this marble tomb lies the body 
of the Honoutable John Custis Esq. 
of the city of Williamsburg 
and Parish of Bruton. 
Formerly of Hungar’s Parish on the Eastern 
shore 
of Virginia and county of Northampton 
aged 71 years and yet lived but seven years 
which was the space of time he kept 
a bachelor’s home at Arlineton 


on the castern shore of Virginia.” 
On the opposite side one reads : 


‘ This inscription put on this tomb 
Was by his own positive order.” 
“ Wm. Cosley Mann in Fenchurch Street, Lon- 


don, fecit.” 


The writer was so intent on perpetuating 
the memory of his domestic troubles that 
he has not mentioned the time of his birth, 
nor did those who came after him supply the 
omission, or state the time of his death ; 
but it probably occurred early in the last 
century. But my paper warns me to con- 
clude, and to subscribe myself, 

A CORREPONDENT. 

Northampton, Aug. 15. 1829. 














INFLUENCE OF SOIL ON THE VINE. 





Mr. Henry E. Dwight, in an interesting 
work, recently published which is extreme- 
ly worthy of perusal,* has afforded an ad- 
ditional fact, to the many already known, 
of the extraordinary influence of soil on 
the produce of the vine—an influence 
which is generally not sufficiently regarded 
when we judge of the wine-making capa- 
bilities of different regions: speaking of the 
Rheingau—a tract of land of about fifteen 
miles in length by five or six in breadth, 
lying on the right bank of the Rhine, he 
remarks :— 

“The region produces the finest wine, 
and the land bears a higher price than any 
other on this stream, some of it selling for 
ten thousand franes per acre. Within this 


small tract between forty and fifty kinds of 


wine are made. Near Geisenheim, is Jo- 

* Travels in the north of Germany, in the years 
1825 and 1826, by Henry E. Dwight A.M, New 
York, 1829. &vo. pp. 150 





eneedonn, a hill more ohiueel than 
any other in Germany among the students 
and the epicures of this country. It fur- 
nishes a favorite image to their poets, con- 
veying the idea of the ne plus ultra of en- 
joyment in relation to one of the senses. 
This hill belonged for several years to 
Marshal Kellerman who received it asa 
present from Napoleon. At the termina- 
tion of the war of 1815, it fell into the 
possession of the Emperor Francis, who 
gave it to Prince Metternich, as a reward 
for his diplomatic services. It still belongs 
to the Prince, who visits his seat every 
year. ‘This wine sells on the spot for ten 
francs, almost two dollars wettest, though 
not a small part of it is disposed of in pre- 
sents to this or that ruler, who has em- 
braced the views of this director of the 
Holy Alliance. The land of this region is 
valued, not for its fertility but for the pe- 
culiar species of grape which it produces, 
and for its greater or less exposure to the 
sun. Parts of the same hill will sell for 
fifteen or eighteen hundred dollars the 
acre, while the remainder will bring but 
one or two hundred, the wine which it 
yields being so much inferior. The soil 
changes so suddenly that often in the dis- 
tance of fifty feet, the land increases in 
value more than tenfold.’ P. 15. 

The fact is, that if the vine, which pro- 
duces the celebrated Hochheimer or Hoch 
wiue in the small district of Hochheim, be 
transplanted to the banks of the Moselle, 
it will produce, instead of Hoch, Moselle 
wine; on the banks of the Rhine it will af- 
ford Rhenish; in Portugal, Bucellas:— 
and, if cultivated at the Cape of Good Hope, 
the product will be the earthy-tasted Cape. 

* 





CAUSES OF ENDEMIC DISEASE. 





In confirmation of the difficulties experien- 
ced in detecting the causes of endemic dis- 
ease (see page 33) or discovering the precise 
shades of locality which occasionally give 
rise to it, we may remark—that the beautiful 
and elevated coast of Long Island in the 
neighbourhood of the Narrows, which en- 
joys the constant and [invigorating sea 
breeze, was last year so subject to inter- 
mittent and remittent fever that hardly a 
family or member of a family escaped. 
Yet scarcely a case of intermittent had oc- 
curred in that salubrious region for, we be- 
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lieve, “upw ards of forty years. For the pro- 
duction of these adventitious endemics, a 
combination of local and atmospheric 
causes must exist, which may not again re- 


cur or at all events until after the lapse of 


a considerable period. 
* 











PRICES OF PROVISIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 





In the year 1425, cows were valued at 
3} dollars each. 

In 1434, in a bad season :—Wheat was 
sold as high as 11} dollars per quarter. It 
soon fell, however, to 24 dollars, which 
seems to have been, pretty nearly, its me- 
dium price. The price of wine, but we 
know not of what quality, was about forty 
four cents the gallon. About this time it 
appears, says Bishop Fleetwood, that a cler- 
gyman might be supported with decency 
for forty five dollars per annum. 

In 1444, provisions sold thus: Wheat, 
per quarter, about one dollar and ninety 
cents: a fat ox about fourteen dollars; a 
hog about one dellar and thirty three cents; 
a goose, 124 cents and pigeons about fif- 
teen cents per dozen. 

In 1449, hay sold at one dollar and fif- 
ty six cents per load; a swan, one dollar 
thirty three cents; a goose, 12} cents; 
three thousand red herrings, about fourteen 
dollars. 

In 1466, the salary of Thomas Littleton, 
judge of the King’s bench, amounted to 
about six hundred dollars ; besides about 
seventy seven dollars for his fur-gown, 
robes &c. 

In 1494, wheat sold in London at the 
low price of one dollar and thirty three 
cents the quarter, and lastly ; 

In 1495, hay was sold at two dollars 
anda quarter the load, on account of a 
severe drought. 





STYLE AND ACCURACY OF DARBY’S 
TED STATES ! 





UNI-~ 





The reader is, by this time, aware of 
the many inaccuracies contained in the 
Review of “Darby’s United States” in 
the American Quarterly. The correct- 
ness of Mr. Darby himself will be appre- 
ciated by taking an extract or two from 
his description of our own state. These 





will likewise afford specimens cf his 
style. Speaking of the products of Vir- 
ginia, he remarks:— 

“With the exception of the south eastern 
counties, grain and orchard fruits are high- 
ly congenial to Virginia, and the various 
products of the latter [i. e. we presume of 
orchard fruits] are the natural, actual, and, 
we may safely say, the permanent staples 
of the state. Of metals, iron ore is abun- 
dant in the central and western sections. 
Salt water has been procured on the Great 
Kenhawa, and that indispensble article 
fi. e. salt water] extensively manufactured.” 
p. 616. 

His account of Cliarlottesville, or as 
he has it: ‘ Charlotteville,” affords a 
a specimen of his accuracy. 

“ Charlotteville, seat of justice of Albe- 
marle county, Virginia, seated on the Ri- 
vanna River 86 miles north-west from 
ge at N. hat. 38°. 03’ and 1°, 28’ 

- has become a place of great interest 
lis the location a in 1825, [in 1819] 
of the University of Virginia. It is also a 
place of considerable commercial import- 
ance.”’ 

Mr. Darby, we trust, had a_ better 
knowledge of other states than he has 
exhibited of ours: in a work on such a 
subject, however, we are apt to form a 
judg.ncnt of the whole by a part. 








SONNET. 

And shall a life of drooping sloth be mine, 
Because a woman’s smilesare not for me? 
Like a wreck’d vessel toss’d upon the sea, 

Without a helm or steersman to incline 

Her course, by the directing stars that shine. 
Shall all my soaring aspirations be 

Laid in the dust? and, that which should be free, 

My soul, enthrall’d,—a tribute at the shrine 
Of scornful beauty: shall my tears still flow 

In ceaseless streams, at thought of things gone 

by, 
Until the flush of rage, shame’s crimson glow 

Displace them? No! far to die 
The death eternal, past the reach of woe 


’t were better 


Than thus, as I do, live ingloriously. 














UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Course of instruction &c. inthis University. — 


The regulations of this University regarding in- 
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struction as well as discipline are, in some re- 
spects, singular ; they were adopted, in the first 
instance, after serious and competent delibera- 
tion and have been strengthened by subsequent 
These peculiarities we shall from 
At present 


experience. 
time to time, lay before the reader. 
we propose to refer to the course of study in the 
various schools, in order that they, who are par- 
ticularly interested in this subject at the com- 
mencement of a session, may derive every ne- 
cessary information. We may premise, that 
every student is permitted to enter the schools 
of his choice ; but, if he be under the age of 
twenty one years, he is required to attend at 
least three Professors or two Professors and the 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Surgery, unless, 
when he matriculates, his parent or guardian 
shall have prescribed, in writing, the schools 
which he is required to attend, or unless the Fa- 
culty, for good cause shewn, shall allow him to 
attend less than three : and, that each student is 
allowed to graduate, on exhibiting the necessary 
qualifications, in any one of the schools: the ti- 
tle being simply “graduate of the particular 
school, except in that of Medicine where the de- 
gree of M.D. is conferred. 

The foliowing is a list of those who have al- 
ready graduated in the various departments. 


GRADUATES IN Ie2s. 
In Greek. 
Gessner Harrison, of Rockingham County. 
Henry Tutwiler of do do 
Robert M. I’. Hunter of Essex. 
In Mathematics. 
Henry Tutwiler of Rockingham. 
J. A. Gretter of Richmond City. 
Albert L. Holladay of Spottsylvania. 
Robert M.'T’. unter, Essex. 
In Chemistry. 
Henry Clagett of Loudon. 
In Me dicine, were admitted to the degree of 
“ doctor.” 
Gessner Harrison, Rockingham. 
Thos. J. White, Franklin County, Kentucky, 
now of Florida. 
George W. Mc‘Culloch, Albemarle. 


GRADUATES IN 182). 


In Latin. 
Richard Parker of Norfolk Va. 
In Greek. 
George Hay Lee of Winchester Va 
Richard Parker of Norfolk. 
Alexander Moseley, Buckingham. 
In Chemistry. 
Robert M. Saunders of Henrico. 
In Moral Philosophy. 


Henry Tutwiler of Rockingham 
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John D. Munford Richmond City. 
In Political Economy. 

Henry Tutwiler of Rockingham. 

In Medicine were adinitted to the degree of 
“ Doctor.’ 
Lilburn P. Perry, Albemarle. 
‘Tyree Rodes do 
William HI. Newsum, Tennessee. 
George Wood, Albemarle. 

In Law, were declared graduates, 
Charles L. Mosby, Powhatan. 
Nathaniel Wolfe, Charlottesville, 

In the next number we shall give the course 
of instruction pursued in the School of Antient 


Languages. 


Diploma.—A Diploma is in course of prepara- 
tion for the wraduates in the various depart- 
ments of the University. Due notice will be 
given to those who have entitled themselves to 


it, when, it is ready for delivery. 


Expenses of this Universily :—Very er- 
roneous opinions have been entertained re- 
garding the expenses of this University. 
The advertisement of the Proctor estimates 
them at not more than two hundred and 
eighteen dollars for a session of upwards 
of ten months. On this advertisement, the 
“ New England Galaxy”—a Boston paper 
of considerable merit ; has the following 
remarks :— 

“The last number of the Virginia Liter- 
ary Museum gives the following statement 
of the expenses of a student at that Uni- 
versity. Education is certainly cheap 
enough there, and we have no reason to 
doubt that the institution possesses the 
means of giving various and thorough in- 
struction.” 
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Authors and Publishers, desirous of having 


works noticed in the Museum, must transmit 


thei free of expense, to the Editors at the Uni 
versity. , 


MARRIED 
Wa. WerrenBakER 





On the 2d inst 
sistant Proctor and Librarian of this University, 
to Miss Lovuistana, daughter of Lewis 'Timper 
LAKE. 
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